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“* Prompt to improve and to invite, 
** We blend instruction with delight. "POPE. 


+ 
———~a 


POPULAR TALES. When I was in the stage, George had been 


a went ——___—____—-———— one year on the line,—and, as 1 afterwards 


‘ To virtue ifthese Tales pereuade, learned, had secured the friendship of all the 
= ft * Our pleasing toil is well re paid.” proprietors, and the esteem of every stranger 








FROM THE AMERICAN TRAVELLER. which chance brought to his coach. There 
* was an elderly lady on the back seat, to whom 
The Stage Driver. " ; ’ 


1 related George’s story, when I resumed my 

Some time in the year of 1821, passing|former place. This was a Mrs. B ’ 
through the town of Athol, in this ig Pe home was in Porto Rico. She had 
wealth, an incident occurred to the Stage-| been over various sections of the United States 
coach in which I was comfortably dosing,|in the vain hope of recovering her health. 
which rendered it necessary to take another! Such was her interest in George, from my ace 
team, and as a matter of course, anew driver, a count of him,that when we arrived at Lancaster, 
happy looking fellow, with rosy looking cheeks, | a a pleasant town thirty-five miles from Boston, 
who, to all appearance, was about twenty years’ the end of his route, that she presented him 
ofage. The passengers having congratulated | with a siik pocket handkerchief, in one corner 
themselves on their escape froma vehicle, sO ‘of which was a dollar, in consideration, she 
unsafe, were again beginning to resign them- | said of his “ carefulness with her baggage.” 
selves to nodding slumbers, when I determined, ‘George was sensibly affected at her kinduess— 
upon another change—of position ; and there-| assured her he did not merit a present, for he 
fore, by the politeness of the driver, who’ had done no more than his duty, and the same 
checked the horses, mounted the box, at hisleft| he did for every one.—' Well,” said Mrs, 
hand. ‘The driver’s seat is always a good one— B -» “always take care of the baggage, 
and if the man at the rein is anobliging being, and you will be prospered.”—George bowed 
possessing withal a topographical knowledge respectfully, and the new coach in which we 
of his route, atraveller must bea solitary, w ho’ were located drove from the door. Our next 
does not love to view strange scenery, which driver was a bloated faced, short, swaggering, 
is continually varying as he gazes. ‘swearing, whip cracking Jehu, who ran his 

A little courtesy on my part, soon drew horses one moment, and d —d them for 
George into conversation. My first opinion, | not trotting the next. The contrast betwixt 
that he was an intelligent obliging young man,! him and George was so apparent that the pas- 
was confirmed by a variety of circumstances.) sengers exclaimed that he was unfit to manage 
\ ascertained that George wasan orphan, His|a rein—a moment more, by his unskilfulness 
father and mother both died in one season, or partial intoxication, we never could deter- 
leaving him at the helpless age of two! mine which, the horses sprung from the road, 
years, without a farthing, to the mercy ofj;and carrisge, passengers and baggage were 
those in whose hands he might fall. How he!thrown in chaos down a precipice fifieen or 
had been taken care of, or by whom, at that/twenty feet. I havenot leisure for describing 
tender age, he could not tel) ; at least, he ap-|the particulars of the scene. It was soon as- 
peared unwilling. At the age of ten, after|certained, however, that Mrs. B-— was 
having passed through several families, a gens, badly injured. One of the horses was imme- 
‘leman placed him with an upright New; diately detached from the fragments, on which 
England farmer, in the northern part of the) I rode, without a saddle, and almost without a 
county of Worcester, where he enjoyed the bridle, back to the village for a physician. As 
common advantages of a district school, and|{ knew no one but George, and thinking so 
(oiled at the plough and the turf, till his ‘vine-| good a driver was probable now taking as good 
teenth year. His reputation for honesty.) care of his horses as he had of his charge be- 
sobriety and faithfulness induced a stage pre | tare we left him, [ rode to the stable door, and 
prietor in a neighboring town, to give him | to my great joy found him washing the horses. 
employment as a driver, his constitution being | lt was uunecessary to relate the disaster; he 
evidently enfeebled by the constant fatigues of| anticipated my words, and in ten minutes 
afarm. His master, perfectly convinced of | mounted the doctor on ove of his fleetest nags, 
the necessity of his pursuing a different line of| and followed him on another. On examina- 
business, with great kindness of heart, went) tion, the right arm of Mrs. B———— was found 
thirteen miles to assure the proprietor that|to be badly fractured. She was taken to the 
George’s character was without a blemish. nearest dwelling, where the limb was spline 
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tered ; and in the mean time George assisted| who envied his prospects, though they reslly 
the cavelese dog who caused the whole mis-| loved him for hisexcellent qualities of heart. 
chief, to regulate his affuirs; re-harness); He had been in her ladyship’s service about 
re-pack, retreat, &c. In the course of two!|seven months, in various sections of the Union, 
hours, the carriage which had received no! when she begun to waste away, till it was im- 
material damage, was again under way, with, possible to pursue her accustomed rides, from 
the loss of one passenger. Recollecting the! one town to another, any longer. 
lady’s injunction,“ to take care ofthe baggage,”| It wasa beautiful day,in the autumn of1822, 
George carefully conveyed her trunks and that George drove up to the door of an Inn in 
bandboxes tothe hotel, where they were placed the town of N——, in the southern part of 
in a safe depository. Several weeks elapsed, Connecticut. His mistress was so feeble that 
before Mrs. B was again able to pursue she was with difficulty conveyed toa chamber. 
her journey towards the metropolis. When-! A physician, whom George procured imme- 
ever George had leisure from the constant! ‘diately, ascertained that an ulcer had broken 
routine of business, he called to inquire how inthe Jungs, which had been long gathering,and 
she recovered,--and as often as he made these! which put herlife in imminent danger. Instead 
little visits of attention, was made the beaver of being alarmed, with true christian fortitude 
of some message tothe doctor, the clergyman) she sent for an attorney to assist in arranging 
and apothecary, for which he would neverac- her papers. George was constantly devoted 
cept an ofigred payment. At length the time | to her, and showed that he felt more alarmed 
arrived when the physician cousented to her for her than she did for herself. When the 
leaving town. Such was her confidence and lawyer had completed his labors, Mrs. B 
regard for George, that she interceded with a, called George into her room. She informed 
proprietor to give him permission to drive to, him that she felt the cold chill of death upon 
Boston, as she never could consent to be left at, her, * but,” said she, * George, don’t be afllic- 
the mercy of the author of her late misfortune, ted at the loss;—Providence has given me the 
This request served to raise George still high-| means and the disposition to reward merit. 1 
erin the estimation of the proprietor, who know you are without kindred, almost without 
felt himself so much flattered by the lady’s friends—in a wide world, exposed to a varicty 
partiality, that partly to oblige her, and partly! of wfflictions. Your character for feithfulness 
to have it understood that he was devoted to. first interested me in your behalf, and experi- 
the comfort and caprices of his customers that, ence has abundantly demonstrated yournatural 
he consented,.—and the following day, George | goodness of disposition. I am alone in the 
took his fellow’s place upon the box, to wend world. My husband Col. B— ,an Eng- 
his way to the capital. His attention to the lishman by birth, died seventeen years ago, 
passengers, his prudence in driving, and tem- leaving at my entire disposal an immense 
perate habits, were the theme of conversation property in the West Indies. But as I have 
the whole distance. inetther children nor other relatives, and as [ 
The same attentions which had first made, have sought in vain, the last ten years of my 
him an object of interest to Mrs. B life, to find an heir in his family, 1 now, by 
matked his conduct to the moment when he these papers, leave all I have, both here and 
cailed, by her desire, in the morning, to be the | j in the West Indies, to you—and recollect, you 
bearer of a letter to his employer. On open- are only a steward under Providence, and while 
ing it at his return, the proprictor was highly) you are faithful, temperate and honest, it will 
complimented for his politeness in consenting | conduce to your happiness and respectability.” 
to spare George the day before, and closed a! Before night, the benevolent woman was a 
short note by a present of twenty dollars, ten! Corpse. It is unnecessary to detail all the 
of which she desired might be given to Geor Bes, circumstances of the funeral,and astonishment 
fur * caking such excellent care of the baggage.”’ | of the good people of N . Georee visited 
Two weeks trom this time, George was: Porto Rico, and took possession of his estates, 
surprised to find a letter, directed to himself. more ample that he could have anticipated.— 
the first he had ever received, and from alady' Two years after, on a return to the United 
too. It was from Mrs, B , Who inform.) States, he married an affectionate little farm- 
ed him she had purchased a carriage, for the er’s daughter, whom he fondly loved while 
purpose of journeying more leisureiy, and as, driver, who was patiently waiting to have her 
she knew of noone more faithful than himself, | ‘good George lay up a few hundred dollars, to 
inthe management of horses, offered him begin the world wit h—hoping he would some- 
thirty dollars a month besides the present of a| time become a proprietors 
travelling dress, to be her coachman. This) George G , Is now one of the most 
was too good an offer to be rejected, and al-| wealthy, respectable and benevolent gentlemen 
though the proprietors were unwilling to lose|in Porto Rico—a pattern for husbands, and a 
his services, he had done so much lor the repu-| model for all who desire to be both faithful and 
tation of the line, they made the sacrifice, for his| honest.—Over the door of his principal dining 
good, and advised him to accept immediately, room, are painted these ee lor the contem- 
in two days, George took leave of his cronies, | plation of servants and visitors : 
“6 Zake care of the buggave. 
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FROM A LATE NUMBER OF THE LONDON MIRROR. A tear for the first time appeared in these 
Che Black Wiigit. large black eyes. “ Then I shall be your 
(Concluded.) | friend—resist, and fear not ;” saying which, 


For some days she saw no one save this| she arose precipitately, and left the apartment. 
woman, who. relaxing a little in her insolence | Bertha threw herself upon a sofa, and wept, 
of manner, Bertha asked no more questions,| Ut she was soon roused by a heavy footstep in 
and there was an almost total silence on both|{he chamber. She started up, and Count 
sides, One evening, however, she appeaied Gondibert stood before her. He forcibly sei- 
to be singularly agitated and paced the room, zed her hand, which she in vain attempted to 
involuntarily clasping her hands, as if bitter| withdraw. =“ I have cursed the moments that 
tho’ts crossed her, and occasionally gazing on| have kept me from thee,” said he 5 * but now 
Bertha with a bewildered glance, who now that Lam with thee, nothing shall tear us asun- 
began to be alarmed. The female perceived der tll yresiee i mine, thou loved, though 
it, and immediately calming her emotion, she scornful one.” — Base, unmanly villain 
took a lute from the table. and commenced] ¢X¢laimed Bertha, dashing him from her—* I 
tuning it. Her hand trembling as she swept! command thee to restore me to my father — 
the chords, but it wasa hand that knew how to| Darest thou, in thy dastard soul, ever to hope 
touch them well; and she sung the following for my consent? Away, traitor ! ry presume 
song with an unsteady voice: to lay thy coward hand upon me +” * Resist- 
unce is in vain,” cried the Count, enraged at 
her contempt; “this night sees you my bride, 





The wind how]s wild in the hollow oak, 
Breathing its anthem drear ; 





The raven pours with answering croak, nothing can rescue you from my power, In 

The boding notes of fear; three hours every thing will be ready——pre- 
And shrieks and sobbings of despair, {pare to submit in silence to your inevitable 
Are bursting tiirough the midnight air, if fate!’ ** Monster! no power shall make me 
The startled eagie soaring springs it thine—heaven will protect me.” “ Trust in 


High from his cliffy home ; ‘heaven then,” replied he, witha ht 


The screaming sea-tow] flaps her wings » 
“for no earthly aid can reach you ;” saying 


O’er the surging billows foam ; 


And burst of wo, and raminoeg deep, which, he left the apartment, and Bertha trem- 

Ace echoing round the beetling steep. | bled at the fate which seemed to await her. 

Shrill screams and low heart-rending moans, | [wo hours passed away in dreadful agitation 
Rise on the troubled gale ; nd Bertha began to fear that the promised 


Ub! human anguish swelisthese tones! 
Tis a love-lorn iaiden’s wail; 
Aud the heart heaves sick, and the blood its chill, 


assistance of the female attendant was vain, 
when at last she hastily entered the apartment. 





As ye list to a wail so wild and so shrill. | Mouoning to Bertha to keep silence, she pro- 
sell croaks and moans thehollow oak, ceeded to array her in bridal garments—and 
When the storm sweeps through the wood; | threw along white veil over her. She had 


An‘ the raven pours his boding croak, scarcely completed these arrangements, when 


When he scents the smell of blood; the door was opened and Count Gondibert 
ovebirdss ai ( i J rt 
And the prey-birds sereain for their dire repast, lar ppeared. 


When a warrior’s form from the rocks is cast. , 
’ * Allis ready,” said the count; “I come to 
‘lead my bride tothe altar.” Villain !” said 





But the maiden’s wail—‘tis silent now: 
Her tears—they are wiped away ; 


A mantling flush laughs o'er her brow, | Bertha, grasping the sofa, * approach me at 
And there's joy in her eye's bright ray; | your peril ! - » Carry the lady into the hall, 
She smiles at the tale that the new maver sighs, i | said the count, turning to his attendants— 


While all forgotten the lost youth lies! They approached the terrified Bertha, and 


“Albert! Albert!” exclaimed Bertha, amidst her struggles and cries for succour, 
wringing her hands, and rushing up to the) they bore her into the hall. The hall was 
singer. “ Woman,” she continued, * who h as) hung with tapestry, and but dimly lighted. A 
persuaded thee to torture a heart already al-| large mirror was on one side, before which 
most broken with grief? Who dare say that) stood the priest who was to perform the cere- 


Albert is forgotten ?”” ‘mony, “ ifthou art atrue minister of our 
The female appeared awed for a moment; religion.” cried Bertha, “ 1 charge thee not to 
then fixing her eyes upon Bertha. aid in this most unholy design.” “ Peace !” ex- 


‘Swear to me,” she cried, * that he is still’ claimed the count, stamping violently. —“ Pro- 
remembered—swear to me that you will resist’ ceed !’’added he, addressing the priest, who now 
Count Gondibert even unto death, and a way! ener the book. ‘ Stop, I command you !” 
of escape may yet be found ?” |again cried Bertha—“ Oh, aid me, heaven !” 

Indignation sparkled for a moment in Ber-| As she uttered these words, she raised her 
tha’s eye, as if she would have said : ieyes, ondthe figure of an armed warrior met 

“ Wretch ! thou knowest not the pure con- -|them, reflected in the opposite mirror; it was 
stancy of a virtuous woman’s love ;’’ but, res | that of the Black Knight; and Bertha uttering 
pressing her feelinzs, she replied, “my con-\a heart piercing hiieh {i lifeless onthe floor, 
stancy is firm unto death—I never will be! “he count grasped his sword, but the lights 


Count Gondivert’s bride.” iwere suddenly extinguished, and the deep 
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tones of a well-remembered voice near him,| flashed on the pale-cheeked maiden, who bent 
made his blood run cold—— Where is thy! like a lily at the threateuing blast. 
prayer Gondibert ! 2” it inquired—* another | “ My deadliest foe !—and my daughter lov- 
time and thy fate is sealed.” led him!—Where is the noble blood that 
Lights were soon brought by some of the!should have risen to revenge thy father’s 
terrified attendants. All remained apparently | wrongs ?—TI_ cast thee from me—thou lovest 
undisturbed in the hall, save the unhappy vic- | ‘not thy father, or thou wouldst have hated his 
tim, who, closely enveloped in her veil, lay | enemy.’ 
extended on a sofa. * Oh, my father,” cried Bertha, clasping he: 
“ Ha!’ exclaimed the count, on observing | hands,“ Aibert was not thy enemy. He knew 
her, * Bertha still here! then I defy the pow-| his father injured thee, and he lamented it. 
ers of light and darkness—she shall yet be; He came to thy castle as a deserted youth, to 
mine. Proceed—the ceremony shall now be | seek thy kind protection, and by services o! 
completed.” love to make thee reparation for a parent’s 
Motioniess she was raised from the sofa,| faults. He saw, and lovedme. Father, for- 
and apparently having no power to resist, the| give us! I am restored to thee as bya miracle 
priest performed his office. The count ap-|—Oh! cast me not from thy bosom—from thy 
proached and raised the veil.—* Damnation !”) protecting arms !” 
burst from his lips; he struck the frail form| The baron sought to subdue his emotions. 
to the ground, and rushed from the hall. 11} but, casting aglance of displeasure on Bertha, 
was the mysterious female whom we have’ he hastily left the apartment, without replying 
formerly noticed. His victim was gone, to her appeal. | 
When Bertha recovered from the swoon| LExasperated at the villanous conduct ot 
in which she had fallen, she found herself in| _Gondibert, the baron determined to attack him 
her father’s castle, supported by him, and sur-|in his castle, and punish his unmanly attempt ; 
rounded by her anxious attendants. but the count having heard that Bertha was 
!” said the baron “ my/restored, and conjecturing what would be the 





‘* Heaven be praised ! 


child revives.” consequences when the baron was infurmed of 


Bertha slowly raised her eyes,and looked be-| his conduct, he resolved not to await the re- 
wildered around. “ Where am 1?” shecried./sult. One night, therefore, when all in the 
Then perceiving her father, she threw her! castle of the baron were buried in sleep, with a 
arms around him, and wept on his bosom. | strong force he attempted to surprize it and to 
“Who has restored me to thee, my dear|carry off the Lady Bertha. The alarm was 
father ? who has saved your child from so hor-| given; all flew to arms; but they were taken 
rid a fate ?”” ** What fate, my child?’ “ You| unprepared and their numbers being greatly 
know it not then? but,” she added, wildly,/ inferior, they gave way before their assailants, 
‘* who brought me here?” “ The Black Knight| who had already forced the gates. 
brought you to the castle gate, andblew afear-| ‘To the tower! to the tower!” shouted 
ful blast. He spoke not, and on his coal-black ,Gondibert—* seize the Lady Bertha ! and he 
steed he slowly retraced his way back to the) rushed to the staircase, which the baron brave- 
forest.” “ The Black Knight of the forest!) ly defended, 
shuddered Bertha.” Young and powerful and instigated by double 

She then related to the baron, Count Gondi-| motives of love and revenge, Gondibert bore 
bert’s cowardly baseness, and the dreadful fate|down all opposition ; and having cut his way 
which had been averted. ‘ Gondibert shall|to the baron, he had just aimed a thrust at his 
rue this deed. But tell me all, my child.” breast, when his arm was struck down with 

Bertha began her relation, but on reaching | violence, and the Black Knight stood before 
that part where the female attendant had sung, | him. 
her voice faltered. Again assuming cou-; “ Again!’ exclaimed the count—“ May all 
rage, she exchaimed with much emotion ; the powers of vengeance seize thee!” aiming 

* Oh my father, my heart is in Albert’s!a blow with desperation at the sable figure, 
grave. Since his disappearance fromthe cas-| ** Thy fate is sealed,” said a deep voice— 
tle, and the dreadful death, he is said to have|and one stroke from a powerful arm laid Gon- 
died, I have known no happiness, no peace, no| dibert bleeding on the ground. 
rest,—I can never love another.” “ Confess thy sins before thy treacherous 

The baron’s brow contracted, and his indig- | soul takes its eternal flight,’’ said the Knight, 
nation rose. “Shame on thee, Bertha! A ashe bent overhis victim. ‘ Make reparation 
page !—an unknown, low-born boy! Shame, |for thy misdeeds.” 
shame on thee to confess it!” The Lady Bertha rushed from the tower ; 

“ Father,” said she, raising herself proudly |“ My father! my father !” she cried, “ I will 
“he was no low-born boy,” She paused—her/|die with thee !” but on beholding the scene, 
voice again faltered. “ Why should, I now| she stood riveted to the ground. 
conceal it, since he is no more ?—he was the{| The Knight’s sword still hung suspended 
son of Berthold thy deadliest foe.” over the fallen Gondiberi——" Confess !” again 

The barometaric? from his seats his eyes {said his deep-toned yoice: 
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Gondibert half raised himself, Lady, I} had acquired at more advanced stages, much 


would make thee reparation. Albert died not, 
he is in the dungeons of my castle. 

“ Albert is here !” said the Knight, as he 
raised his helmet. 

Gondibert’s spirit fled—Bertha shrieked, 
and fell into her father’s arms. 


‘The baron’s breast heaved convulsively., experience. 


He stood irresolute. Albert advanced to- 
wards bim, and sunk on one knee. 

“« My father injured thee ; inthe duty and 
faithfulness of a son, permit me to atone for 
those injuries. Thrice, I have saved the lady 
from worse than death; let the good deeds I 
may have done thee, and my constancy and 
sufferings, he repaid by her hand. Baron 
Adelbert, dost thou grant my suit ?” 

The baron’s struggles were past—he put 
the Lady Bertha’s hand in that of the youthful 
warrior, and turned aside to hide a starting 
tear. 
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** Of man, what see we but his station here.” 
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FROM THE NEW-YORK STATESMAN, 


General Brown. 


efthe great result, which is now visible in 
the wealth and embellishments of the country 
is to be traced. 

The early life of Gen. Brown, was distin- 
guished by an active and adventurous spirit— 
a spirit which was chastised by long and trying 
But his energy of characier al- 
ways remained ; in the last acts of his life, as 
in the first, the impression of fearlessness and 
determination is visible in deep and indelible 
traces. His early career was one of constant 
exertionand difficulty. He became dependent, 
when a mere youth, on his own efforts: 
he had his education to acquire at the very 
moment when he was providing for his own 
subsistence ; but he moved on, in spite of ail 
opposing obstacles, to success and fame. 

The public life of Gen. Brown commenced 
with the war of 1812, when he was called into 
service asa militia general, and entrusted with 


-| the protection of a frontier 60 miles in exten'. 


Though he had but litthe opportunity of exhib- 
iting his capacity for war, his judicious ar- 
rangements, and the energy with which he 
‘repulsed an attempt of the enemy aguinst Og- 
densburg, attracted the notice of the governmen! 











At the expiration, of his term of service, he 


The intimate relation which the name of was offered a regiment in the regular army 


Gen. Brown bears to the public history of the 
country, and the general feelings of sympathy 
in the deep affliction which has fallen upon his 
family, will, we are assured, render acceptable, 
the following sketch of the principal incidents 


which he refused, because he would not sacri- 
‘fice the rank which he had been accustomed to 
‘exercise. 

| In the spring of 1813, be was invited by 
‘Col. Backus, who had the command of Sack- 


of his life, with a few observations, which are| etv’s Harbor, then invested and menaced by 
irresistably excited by the circumstances of/the enemy, to assume the command and de- 


his exit. 

General Brown was born in the year 1775, 
in Bucks County, Pennsylvania, where he 
resided until he had attained the 20th year of 
hisage. ‘ihe two succeeding years he passed 
in the state of Ohio, where he was principally 
engaged in surveying public funds. On bis 
return to the Atlantic States, he fixed his 
residence in the city of New York, where, in 
addition to the direction of a large and respect- 


fend it. Col. B. had justarrived at that place, 
and was ignorant of its localities. He knew 
ithe ability of Gen, Brown, and in an elevated 
spirit of patriotism, he did not hesitate to re- 
‘sign the personal interest which he had in 
‘retaining command, for the benefit which the 
| public might reap from the act.—Gen. Brown, 
/by a series of skilfuland spirited movements 
‘completely vanquished the enemy; but the 
life of his chivalrous associate was the price 


able school, he engaged in the study of law.) of his victory. 


But he soon relinquished these pursuiis as 


Gen. Brown was soon afterwards appointed 


uncongenial with his dispostion ; and having|a brigadier-general in the regular army ; and 
made a purchase of land in the North Western}in the descent of the river St. Lawrence, in 


part of the state of New York, on the borders 
of Lake Ontario and the river St. Lawrence, 
he emigrated to that region, while it was yet 
wild and uncultivated. 
itation within thirty miles of the lake, is said 
to have been built under his direction ; and 
Brownville, where thirty years ago the first 
inroud was made upon the rude dominion of 


the forest, is now a flourishing, romantic and) 


beautiful village, and yet but a single feature 
upon a rich, ornamented and widely extended 
landscape. General Brown was the first pioneer 
in the brilliant march of civilization ; and to 
his activity and perseverance in surmounting 
the fisst obstacles, and the influence which he 


The first human hab-| 


1813,he evinced a judgment and efficiency, 
iwhich made it upparent that, if the command 
of the expedition had devolved on him, it 
would in all probability have had an entirely 
cifferent issue. 

In the early part of 1814, he was promoted 
to the rank of Major General, and appointed 
to the command of the Army of Niagara. 
Until the proper season for opening the cam- 
paign commenced, he employed himself in 
organizing his forces, in giving them an efhi- 
cient discipline and in cherishing aj] those 
principles of connexion between the different 
members and grades of the body, upon which 
\the successful operation was dependem; and 
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it was his good fortune to be aided in affecting | attention from his private fortunes, consign 
these objects by many illustrious coadjutors. | hisfamily towant. Our government ought not 
It would be impossible in this sketch to} perhapsto be munificent, but it should be just. 
give a detailed view of the operations of the} Gen. Brown’s case embraces still more affec- 
Niagara fiontier. The battles of Chippewa|ting considerations. His severe wounds dur- 
and Niagara, and the defence and sortie of|ing the war, his early return to the field of 
Fort Erie are the four principal incidents of| battle after his recovery, and his exposures, 
that eventful campaign. In the two first, and| produced a disease, from the effects of which 
the last, and while he was disabled by wounds,| he was never exempt, for a day, during the 
he retained the general control of the army.|seven years which succeeded the war. It 
It is no disparagement of the merit of any onej only lett him then to be followed, we under- 
of his subordinates to say that he was the mas-| Stand, as a consequence, by one of these attacks, 
ter-spirit of that campaign. They were an\to a series of which he has at last fallen a 
assemblage of gallant men burning to retrieve | victim. 
their country’s glory and their own. His} With regard to the family of Gen. Brown, 
merit was the same, and it was also more.| his case bears a relation to the national legisla- 
He planned the campaign, and he carried into| ture not unlike that of Governor Clinton to the 
its details the same resolution and energy, by | legislature of this state ; and if some provision 
which it was on all sides sustained. No one,| by law be not made in both cases, those bodies 
who does not know the pressure of embarrass-; will not respond to the universal sentiment of 
ment, which weighed down the national goy-|the public which they represent.— 
ernment and clogged its operations at that crit-| = a 
ical period, can estimate the services which WIISCELLANEOUS. 
Gen. Brown has rendered to hiscountry. The} — ae 
army of Niagara was literally abandoned to ** Variety we still pursue, ¥ 
his own efforts—and it was only by dint of as-) __“* In pleasure seek for something new.’ ao 
suming heavy personal responsibilities, and of| FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
making urgent appeals to the government of| XL page from my Port Folio. 
the state of New- Yor k, that indispensable ae ‘6 saw a weary, way-worn man, whose form 
plies and reinforcements were obtained by the Was bent and bow’'d with toil,and crook’d with age ; 
commander, while his forces were shut up in! Like an old oak he stood on which the storm 
the defences of Fort Erie, and menaced by Of many a year had bent its fiercest rage : 
everwhelming numbers. Nor still unscath'd stood he—his pilgrimage 
_ ‘The campaign of Niagara constitutes an era| Wat long, ant slowly touring on be came 
m the military history of the United States. It Had nought of pleasure left for him, and faine 
exhibited American and British troops with} Told not his warlike deeds, nor did his works proclaim. 
nearly equal numbers and discipline, in a serics GrEorGE Herman. 
ef contests in the open field, where victory; It was in Spring—I had visited the falls of 
could only be gusined by superior skill and) Niagara—had watched the foaming sheet, as it 
resolution. ‘They were contests of man oppo-| fell with unconquerable force over the rocky 
sed to man, and are conclusive as to all ques- | precipice, and had seen it then become calm 
tions affecting our military capacity. They have} and tranquil in the vale below.—In a place so 
hada most efficacious influence upon our nation-| magnificient, every thing seems calculated to 
al spuit, and the history of after times will) feast the most romantic imagination, and after 
point to them as significant evidence of| spending several hours in the immediate vicin- 
character. {ity of the cataract, I commenced wandering 
At the close of the war Gen. Brown andj along the lofty ridges which rise to the height 
Gen. Jackson were retained in service as the of several hundred feet, and would now and 
major-generals of the army; and in the year | then pause and gaze upon the stream, as it 
1821 the former was left, by a reduction of the; swept along far beneath my [eet, 
military establishment, insole command. Since 
that ume he bas been established with his fam- 
ily at the city of Washington, where he died. | My eyes not unfrequently caught a glance of 
Gen. Brown, like many in the United States| the sprightly squirrel as it exulted in its free- 
who devote their services to the public, has; dom, and at the first intimation of my approach, 
left a large family who were entirely dependant; sought shelter in the projecting branches of 
vpon him ; and his income at the time of his|the beech and maple. ‘This was a place which 
death was derived entirely from his commis-| suited my romantick disposition ; and the time 
sion. The duty which devolves upon the! passed almost imperceptibly away, until the 
government upon such occasions is obvious, sun casta pale yellow tinge upon the surround- 
although it is not always performed. The in-|ing forest. The scene was beautiful—and had 
dividual who dedicates his services tohis coun-|1 been blessed with the pleasing art of the 
try, who hazards his life in her defence, and! painter, many a view of the craggy steeps on 
who adds to the public reputation, ought to be! the other side of the river might have been ta- 
assured that he will not, by withdrawing his)ken, which, to those who had never seen the 
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“¢ Fastening to pay its tribute to the sea, 
Like morta! life, to meet eternity.” 
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original, would have been gazed at with admi- 
ration. 

I was leisurely retracing my steps, when | 
beheld the form of an aged man but a short 
distance before me, His eyes were cast upon 
the ground, and he appeared unconscious that 
any being was near him; but as his snow-white 
hair was moved by the passing breeze from 
off his wrinkled brow, I could observe a look of 
fixed melancholy upon his features. His ap- 
pearance was indeed miserable. At length in 
a low and hurried tone he said— TI will ask no 
more fuvors from my country—she has recei- 
ved the advantage of my labours—she ‘as be- 
come wealthy and powerful—and now denies 
bread to those who spent their best days in her 
vehalf. But I have been twice refused, 
and .” At this moment he raised his 
eyes, and standing back a little on perceiving 
me, he added, Go! tell the world that James 
Henderson was denied a small pittance for his 
services and then let them prove that republicks 
are not ungrateful.’ IT was about to approach 
him, with an intention of learning something of 
his case, and if possible soothing his distracted | 
mind, when he gave a piercing shriek, and in 
a moment his form had sunk beneath the 
waves of the Niagara! Henry. 


—— 
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poem itself.” 


The innkeeper was willing to 
do this, when Sir Walter said to him, * Why, 
then, you have just nothing to do but to leave 
out one letter, and put for a motto, 

Drink weary traveller—Drink and pay! 
instead of pray, which you might not attend to 
sO punctually.”? 


— 
Lawyer Outwitted—Several years ago, a 
young gentleman went to consult a certain at- 
torney how he mightcarry off anheiress. “ You 
cannot do it with safety,” said the counsellor ; 
* but Pil tell you what you may do—let her 
mount a horse, and hold a bridle and whip ; 
do you then mount behind her, and you are 
safe—for she runs away with you.” The 
counsellor, however, was sufficiently punished 
for his quibbling advice, when next day he 
found that it was his own daughter who had 
run away with his client. 





SUMMARY. 

Lady Caroline Lamb, whose name has been so much 
before the literary world, as the authoress of Glenarvon, 
and the early friend of Lord Byron, expired a short 
time since, at her apartments in Pall Mall, after a lin- 
gering illness. 

Every body has read the famous tale of truth by the 
late Mrs. Rowson, called ** Charlotte Temple.” It has 
recently been dramatised by a gentleman of Boston, and 








Carles Pox.—The memorable Charles Fox 
previous to the birth of his nephew, (the pres- 
ent Lord Holland) was scarcely ever impor- 
tuved by his creditors for their capital, as he 
had been. for some time, punctual in paying 
them the interest thereof ; but at the birth of 
his nephew, they, having no further hopes of 
his succeeding to the title and estates of his 
brother, assembled together, and waited on 
him, that he might fix the time when he 
thought it would be most convenient for him 
to liquidate the sum total. Mr. Fox being 
thus taken by surprise, as usual, walked up 
and down the room in apparent reflection ; 
and after a considerable pause, said “ Gentle- 
men, I was thinking of fixing the day of the 
resurrection ; but, as it will be a busy day with 
all of us here above ground, let it be the day 
after, if you please.” 


ee ' 


The dying soldier.—A yrenadier of the regi- 
ment of Champagne was retreating trom the 
ranks mortally wounded.—* Where is that 
grenadier going ?” cried the officer as he pas- 
sed. * Todie,” said the soldier, turning round 
and expiring as he spoke. 

— 

A Scotch innkeeper, who had determined 
upon adopting the sign of * Flodden well,” 
was much puzzled to find a suitable inscription 
At length he waited on Sir Walter Scott, and 
asked his aid, observing that, * as he had writ- 
ted so much about it, he might ken something 
that would do for an inscription.”” ‘The poet 
immediately replied, “ Why, man, I think ye 
cannot do better than take a verse from the 





was represented at the Tremont Theatre last week. 
The late Bishop of Winchester, in England, left up- 
|wards of half a million sterling, accumulated while he 
i held the See. 
Milk and Water.—I\t is said that milk and water, 
}carefully rybbed over pencil writing, will render it as 
| permanent as that of ink. 
| For the Teeth.—WUalfan ounce Gun Myrrh, one 
lounce chalk, one of charcoal—pulverize well, so that 
| they will pass through a fine seize; the powder is then 
fit for use. 


MARRIED, 

At Chatham, on the 3rd ult. in the Friends’ Meeting 
house, Mr. John Cofijn to Miss Clarissa daughter of Mr. 
Reuben Finch. -——— 
DIED, 

In this city, very suddenly Mr. Jesse Smith aged 38 
years. 

On Wednesday the 30th ult. Mary Anable, aged 10, 

But late we marked thy cheek’s bright glow, 
And little deemed that Death so near, 
Was lurking, to that sunny brow, 
His seal to set, on one so dear: 
And now, sweet child, we mourn thee gone, 
That healthful glow thy cheek hath fled 
And * to the narrow house” thou'rt boine— 
But wherefore mourn the youthful dead /— 


' 


‘ 


For they are spared the ills that wait 
‘To mar the peace of riper years; 
And though we weep, loved one, thy fate, 
"Tis for ourselves, that flow our tears : 
For Mary, thine’s a happy home, 
We no repining drops would shed, 
Thy Saviour called—he bade thee come— 
How blest are they—the youthful dead !—Com. 

In Catskill, on the 3rd inst. Rachael Gifford, in the 
50 year of her age. 

At Athens, on the 30th ult. very suddenly, Mrs, Han- 
nal) Goldsmith, wife of Mr. Obed Goldsmith, aged 47 
She has left 

Tr luss 


friends anda 
acquaintance to mourn her 





years. a numerous circle of 


































































Ab, still in memory are traced 
Those hours of joy, that now, 

For aye are fled, for grief hath place4 
Her willows o’er my brow. 


Yet let them pass, I'll heed them not, 

Hope’s fair but blighted dreams, 
Are doomed for aye to be my lot ; 
— And sorrow’s chilling streams 

; Shall overwhelm the cup of bliss-~ ' 

POETRY. The draught of joy to drown; 
om And Pleasure seek all hearts but this, 
To place her festive crown. Re. 














FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
THE STRANGER’S DEATH. 


t By foreign hands thy dying eyes were closed, 
By foreign hands thy decent limbs composed ; 


— 


YOR PHE RURAL REPOSITORY: 



































By foreign hands thy humble grave adorned, TO t 
By strangers honoured, and by strangers mourned. - We met as strangers often meet, : 
Pore. We part as lovers part ; : 
Beside his couch no mother stood, For there’s a something binds the feet, j 
And breathless watched and soothed his pain ; When heart is join’d with heart. : 
Or tremulous read God's holy word, But fare-thee-well—we meet again : 
That clear reveals a bright domain. Ere many days have flown, , 
No sister bathed his aching head, And then we'll cance to pleasure’s strain, j 
And tearful clasped his feverish hand ; And smile o'er moments gone. ' 
And gently smoothed his restless bed, And naught but joy will be our theme, 
With promptitude that love demands As on time’s stream we rove, 
No father struggled with his grief, And life will prove one joyous dream ; a 
And mournful marked death’s rapid reign ; Of peace, and hope, and love. Heyy. 
No brother gazed and hoped relief, QQ] , grag genres 
And sighed and looked and wished in vain. ENIGIMIAS. 
But weep not friends, he still was blest, “ And justly run wise man thus preached to us all, 
“ ith gentle hearts his lot was cast ; as Despise not the value « of things t that are small,’ ‘° 
His inildness rendered him a guest, | Givens ea $$ ; 
That claimed their kindness to the last. | Answer to the PUZZLE& in our yay 
With stranger’s heart they kindly dealt, PUzeLe 1. : 
And patient gratitude repaid D stands for five-hundred, without any doubt, z 
The kindly offices they lent, Take C for = hundred, clearly make teat + 
Aud solemn rites were o'er him said. Aud I stands for one—transpose in a trice ; 
Add E to the same—'‘twill then make a dice 
Then distant though maternal love, Puz2.e 11.— The word stale. 
And ail whom kindred ties made dear ; NEW PUZZLES. 
The buman heart its kindred proves, I. 
Aud tears will grace the stranger's bier. Begotten and born, and dying with noise, 
ee The terror of women, and pleasure of boys : 
‘ FOR TIVE RURAL REPOSITORY. Like the fictions of poets concerning the wind, 
DEPARTED HOURS. I'm chiefly unruly when strongest confin'd. 
Oh, whither have those bright hours led~ For silver oad gold I don’t troubie my bead, 
Those fond, departed hours— But all I delight in is pieces of lead, 
Ms When Youth her gentle pinions spread Except when trade with = ship or a town, 
b Amid the rosy bowers Why then I make pieces ion go down. ’ 

; Of innocence, and childish played gh tye more waane have you remark ; : 
Around my spo:tive step, od uty © as ever more fond of a spark : i 
And fanned affliction’s sting away, renever f ap niagp ae soul's all on Bre, 

And soothed me when I slept ? I roar out my joy, “—s transports expire. 
Gh, whither have they fled ?—alas! If you were my first, and I were my whole, 
, 50 beauteous in their prime— My second might ge where he'd please, ‘ 
Phose hours, ah! they were doomed to pass Then I should be blest, and you'd be cavess'd, 
: Away, away with time ; And the rest of our lives pass in ease. : 
i ne oe usurped the place of joy, 
‘he brow of infant years— a ae — 
And wields his sceptre ka destroy — PRINTING. 
Or diown his reign in tears. Books, Pamphlets, Checks, Cards, Blanks, Hand- 
gil | bills, &c. &c. neatly and expeditiously executed at this 
Au‘ ma nhood followed in the flight | office upoa reasonable terms. 
Of years along their course 5 i-#* New Subscribers can be supplied with all the pre- 
if And unrequited Love did blight vious numbers of the Repository. One Dollar will be 
the heart that felt its force. |give n for the Se joene Volume of Gis paper at this Office. 
That passion which was still and deep-= | oe — 
On memory’s tablet paged, 
y So hidden—that it seed to sleep— I , earache AL REPOS ITORY. 
* Sti!l as a torrent raged. s printed and published every other Saturday at One 
4 Dollar per annum, payable in advance, by WILLIAM 
fi And whilst the festive dance or song B.STODDARD,at Ashbel Stoddard’s Printing Office 
sf Was sought to soothe in vain, and Book Store, No. 135, Corner of Warren and ‘ 
id its pang unchecked still thrilled along, Third Streets, Hudson—where communications me ¥ | 
; Aud ccized my busning brain; be left, or transmitied thr: ough the past office, 


